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The overseas activities of U. S. universities will 
be appraised in a study to be conducted by Michigan 
State University with a grant of $268,400 from Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. The study, under 
the direction of Edward W. Weidner, head of the 
university’s department of political science, will seek 
to identify the most promising lines for future de- 
velopment of activities abroad ...A “Council for 
Atomic Age Studies” at Columbia University, with 
10 members representing the fields of physics, law, 
philosophy, engineering, journalism, medicine, busi- 
ness, and others, will make the university a center 
for the study of problems confronting society be- 
cause of the development of atomic energy . . 
A broad’ ‘survey of dentistry in the U.S. will be 
launched this spring by the American Council on 
Education at the request of the American Dental 
Association. To be financed by grants amounting to 
$400,000, the survey will “assess the achievements, 
resources and potentialities of dentistry . . . [and] 
determine desirable areas of future development,” 
said Arthur S. Adams, council president. 

The Radio Corp. of America has established 30 
college and university scholarships for students who 
are preparing for science teaching careers. RCA 
scholarships will be awarded at 20 teacher-training 
colleges in the fall of 1957 . . . Cornell University 
students and faculty conducting non-sponsored re- 
search will receive free assistance from an elec- 
tronic brain as a result of a $50,000 grant to the 
Cornell Computing Center from the National Science 
Foundation. The center’s services, which would cost 
them thousands of dollars at commercial rates, will 
help them to improve and broaden their thesis re- 
search ... A Division of Intercultural Relations in 
Education has been established as a new unit of 
the N.Y. State Education Department to enforce 
the state’s antidiscrimination laws in education. 
Theron A. Johnson, administrator of the Education 
Practices Act for the State Education Department, 
will head the division. 

Coeducational status for New York University’s 
College of Arts and Science and the day division 
‘of the College of Engineering (Bronx campus) has 
been approved by the board of trustees but is not 
expected to become effective for at least two years 

. Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, 
Va.) has received a gift of $350,000 from an anony- 
mous donor to strengthen the college’s program in 
biology and mathematics. At the donor’s suggestion, 
10% of the total grant will be applied to general 
administration ... A student advisory committee, 
which will meet monthly with the dean of Douglass 
College (New Brunswick, N.J.) to discuss campus 
problems, has been formed by the Government As- 
sociation at the college. The committee is composed 
of delegates from 10 campus organizations and is 
similar to the Student Curriculum Committee, which 
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The Dimensions of a College’ 


By SAMUEL B. GOULD 


President, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Acccorpinc TO WHAT DIMENSIONS do we build 
a college? 

Our first concern is the intellectual dimension 
of a college. It is a dimension projected along a 
never-ending line which marks the search for 
truth, a line reaching into the infinite because 
we know the whole truth is ever beyond our 
grasp, but at the same time a line upon which 
we can place our feet surely and take steps 
toward the light of understanding. The search 
for wisdom through knowledge is part of this 
dimension, for as Socrates said, “Surely, 
knowledge is the food of the soul...” or as 
Shakespeare put it, “Knowledge is the wing 
wherewith we fly to heaven. .”” And such 
knowledge, if it is to lead to wisdom, should 
be sweeping in its outreach, set along many and 
varied roads for man to explore without lim- 
itation; it should cause him to read and reflect 
and, thus, to substitute judgment for opinion; 
it should be rooted in an unwavering integrity 
which spurns the twisting of it for base pur- 
poses. 

A college in its intellectual dimension should 
be broad enough to take in all ideas, popular 
and unpopular. It should be strong enough and 
discerning enough to recognize and to withstand 
the pressures of those who would pervert the 
college for their own expediencies, or those who 
guilefully use its welcome and shelter to spread 
their own particular brand of propaganda, and 
all with pious protestations in the name of free- 
dom of speech. It should be merciful enough 
to suffer eccentricities gladly, yet firm enough 
to banish sloth and superficiality from its midst. 
It should be humble enough to sense the infin- 
itesimal character of the knowledge it transmits 
or the wisdom it engenders by comparison with 
what is still unknown; at the same time, it 
should be proud enough to sense the true worth 
of its calling. 

A college in its intellectual dimension should 


'From an address at an Antioch College Assembly, 
Oct. 9, 1956. 
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have no part of the snobbery which occasionally 
and unhappily becomes scholarship’s masquer- 
ade and protection against the world. C. T. 
Bissell says quite rightly that “‘scholarship is the 
fruit of dedication and loneliness.”? Such dedi- 
cation and loneliness, however, should have the 
effect of developing a certain magnanimity of 
character as well as a desire to disseminate with 
clarity and simplicity the conclusions drawn from 
one’s study and meditation. There is no place 
in such an intellectual dimension for the poseur, 
whether teacher or student, who invites the kind 
of bantering attack which W. H. Auden makes 
in his decalogue prescribed for the literary in- 
tellectual: 


Thou shalt not do as the dean pleases, 

Thou shalt not write thy doctor's thesis 
On education, 

Thou shalt not worship projects nor 

Shalt thou or thine bow down before 
Administration. 

Thou shalt not answer questionnaires 

Or quizzes upon World Affairs, 
Nor with compliance 

Take any test. Thou shalt not sit 

With statisticians nor commit 
\ social science. 

Thou shalt not be on friendly 

With guys in advertising firms, 
Nor speak with such 

As read the Bible for its prose, 

Nor, above all, make love to those 
Who wash too much. 

Thou shalt not jive within thy means 

Nor on plain water and raw greens, 
If thou must choose 

Between the choices, choose the odd; 

Read the New Yorker; trust in God; 
And take short views. 


terms 


The scholar, said Ralph Waldo Emerson, “‘is 
the world’s eye. He is the world’s heart.” And 
so, besides being sharply investigative, he should 
be warm and responsive to all about him, even 
from his comparatively detached point of van- 
tage. Out of his compassion and his urge to 
help, as well as out of his conviction that he 
must follow his inquiry wherever it leads, comes 
the quality of a college’s intellectual dimension 


2C. T. Bissell, University of Toronto Varsity Graduate, 
July, 1956, p. 127. 
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with room all along its lines for teachers and 
students alike. 

A college should be measured next by its 
dimension of adventuresomeness. It should base 
its program of study upon the premise that rest- 
lessness or dissatisfaction with the status 
is the sign of a healthy urge toward betterment. 
And such an adventuresome spirit, such a de- 
sire to probe into new methods, new theories, 
new practices, should evidence itself in positive 
creativity. Here is a dimension which takes the 
free inquiring mind of the intellectual and sets 
for it exciting tasks of exploration in which 
the only limits are those of man’s imagination. 
It challenges the ability to devise new forms of 
intellectual enterprise or new avenues of moral 


quo 


or spiritual inquiry. 

A college is a meeting place of ideas, jostling 
each other for recognition, stirring faculty and 
students to flights of imaginative yearning which 
either melt away or become hardened into prac- 
tical possibility as they fall into the crucible 
of investigation. It is a place for daring and 
courage, not for complacency and acquiescence. 
By very definition its dimension of adventure- 
someness reflects a willingness to risk or hazard, 
in spite of our awareness that all the trial 
balloons will not escape being punctured or 


deflated. Knowledge of the past is its resource. 


but not its infallible guide for action. 
Encouragement of the adventurous approach 


not only nurtures that most priceless asset of 


youth, creative imagination, but transmits that 
same asset to the faculty. In such an atmosphere 
mature people are constantly charged and _ re- 
charged by the electrical excitement emanating 
from youthful restlessness and eagerness to ex- 
plore. Working with young people keeps one 
young in heart, but only when the young people 
themselves are imbued with irresistible urges to 
meet the challenges of the time. And such an 
atmosphere spreads beyond a college into the 
community, helping to shape the latter into a 
more flexible pattern. 

The dimension of adventuresomeness in the 
realm of ideas guarantees to a college that there 
is no tether or hitching post for the ideas of 
its constituency. It makes of the institution an ex- 
citing oasis of mental activity in the arid desert 
of conventional educational procedure. It opens 
both ends of the learning process and allows 
the fresh air of new ideas to blow through. ‘Art 
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certainly cannot advance under compulsion to 
traditional forms,” says Judge Augustus N. Hand, 
speaking of literary work, and we can add that 
neither can any other aesthetic or intellectual 
endeavor. “In the cultivation of creative power 
lies the greatest joy of the teacher, and the 
greatest hope for a better world.”* To step boldly 
into the untried and unknown is the exhila- 
rating possibility for a college with the dimension 
of adventuresomeness. 

The third dimension of a college is the spirit- 
ual. OF all the 
intangible, the most unmeasurable, the most 
difficult to fit into the college’s structure. It is 
here that we move into a greatly debated and 
unresolved area. How does a college teach mat- 
ters of the spirit? Is it actually something about 


the dimensions, this is most 


which the college should be concerned? On one 
side stand men like Robert Hutchins, who main- 
tains that education of the whole man is one 
of the most meaningless phrases in educational 
discussion and that “the task of education is 
to make rational animals more perfectly ra- 
tional.’”’* On the other side stand men like Theo- 
dore Greene, the philosopher, who says, “The 
final test of our efforts must be the deepest con- 
victions, the actual behavior, the character and 
lives of our students after they leave our shel- 
tered campuses. Have we really helped them to 
become more alive and sensitive, better hus- 
bands and wives and parents, better citizens, 
more humble and resolute and tolerant as human 
beings?’’* 

Both men want to achieve what amounts to 
the same thing but cannot agree on how to 
achieve it. Is it possible that all these facets 
of character mentioned by Greene can be ac- 
quired, as Hutchins suggests, merely by steeping 
oneself in the literature and accumulated wis- 
dom of the past? Or must the college, as Greene 
implies, do something more to insure that its 
dimension of the spirit will be as great as its 
other dimensions? I believe it must, yet I can 
only grope for the ways by which it can be 
done. I believe the spiritual quality of a college 
must be its never-ending concern, regardless of 
how that quality is achieved. At Antioch we 


>PD. Cowling and C. Davidson, “Colleges for Freedom,” 
p. 39. 

*R. M. Hutchins, “Education for Freedom,” p. 37. 

ST. M 
tion,” p. 22. 


Greene, “The Surface and Substance of Educa- 
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seem to think such a quality can be developed 
through the individual responsibility of the stu- 
dent, through his sharing responsibility with 
adults for finding solutions to his own problems 
of becoming and being mature, a sort of “learn- 


ing while living” process. But we must admit 
that in this process we often find ourselves so 
involved with methods that the principles and 
purposes remain beyond the horizon. And when 
this happens, we have an intricate form with 
little spiritual substance. 

I believe a college’s dimension of the spirit 
is a totality formed of many parts. Each could 
be the object of careful scrutiny and the basis 
for educational effort if a college so desired; 
while each cannot be “taught” in the rigid sense 
of the word, each can be shown to be either 
present or lacking in every major or minor action 
within the college, whether by the individual or 
group. 

The first of these parts of the spiritual dimen- 
sion is the stature of a man’s vision. A man 
increases his stature as he recognizes the inade- 
quacies of his present dreams and envisions 
higher ones. He increases it with the recogni- 
tion of his unique potential and the use of 
that potential in helping to meet the world’s 
need. We should not forget that a youth’s vision 
is at least as much a predicator of his future 
as is his native endowment. 

Vision, alone, however, is not enough. It must 
be accompanied by a dominating purpose, de- 
veloped by the person and not forced upon him. 
Let us not confuse this with good intentions. 
I am speaking of the kind of purpose which 
dominates one’s actions. It can be measured by 
observing how much of what a person does con- 
sists of aimless behavior contrasted with how 
much goes into achieving some definite objective. 
It takes both vision and dominating purpose 
to describe the forcefulness of a man’s behavior. 
One can have vision and be a visionary, ac- 
complishing little, or one can show much ado 
about very little. But one who gains in college 
a high vision of what he wishes to achieve and 
bends all his efforts to that end is profiting from 
the dimension of the spirit provided by that 
college in subtle or direct ways. 

The second major part of the spiritual dimen. 
The quotations and ideas in; this and the next five 


paragraphs are largely drawn from E. M. Ligon, “Dimen- 
sions of Character,” pp. 213-268. 
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sion is the force of magnanimity. The dictionary 
defines this as “‘loftiness of spirit enabling one 
to sustain danger and trouble with tranquillity 
and firmness, to disdain injustice, meanness and 
revenge, and to act and sacrifice for noble ob- 
jects.” The ability to rise above injustices and 
personal grievances is not easily obtained, but 
it is worth working toward. The mature indi- 
vidual in his daily life needs to practice both 
self-expression and self-renunciation many times. 
“He will need to learn,” as one biologist put 
it, “that to satisfy his deepest desires he will 
often have to deny his most superficial desires.” 
The urge for autonomy on the part of the indi- 
vidual and the urge toward magnanimity are 
linked together when he learns that “true free- 
dom has to be earned and carries with it pro- 
The 


individual is 


portionate responsibilities. dignity and 


importance of the guaranteed 
only when he accepts his role in society with 
all its restrictions as well as its privileges.” 
A third component of the spiritual dimension 
is faith. 1 am not concerned here with defending 
the theological implications of faith but am 
content to interpret it merely as man’s belief 
in a friendly, orderly universe. This implies a 
the 
that 


search even in evil for 


reveal, for 


determination to 
good it can one believes 
the good is present. Scientists, although some 
may not wish to admit it, also have faith. Theirs 
is a belief that the universe is governed by laws. 
It is this faith which makes them approach a 
problem over and over again in spite of repeated 
failures, never doubting that there is an answer. 
The great achievements of science during the 
last century testify to the power of such a faith. 

Faith generates courage and optimism, both 


of which are necessary in the spiritual dimen- 


sion of a college. Certain types of physical cour- 


age are comparatively easy to inspire. But the 
more difficult types involve years, not moments; 
indefatigable patience, not bursts of heroism; 
continual optimism in the face of endless dis- 
couragement; the ability to face ridicule and 
misunderstanding, and similarly the ability to 
withstand the heady wine of popular acclaim. 

Perhaps a college can best teach its students 
in these areas by making of itself a continuing 
example in all that it does, an example of vi- 
sion, dominating purpose, and faith with its 
accompanying courage and optimism. Then, in 
its spiritual dimension, it may be broad enough 
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to foster and enlarge the vision of its students 
and their determination to make the conflicts 
among creative rather than destructive, 
broad enough to keep alive their faith in some- 
thing which gives them strength for this work. 

The fourth and completing dimension of a 
college is that of community. Here is a unifying 
dimension both within the college itself and 
beyond its campus. It is unifying because through 
a sense of community the college welds together 
the various elements of its campus population; 
furthermore, through the same sense it creates 


men 


bonds between itself and the region where it is 
located. These are not the inevitable bonds of 
physical proximity which both region and col- 
lege must accept willingly or reluctantly; they 
are, rather, the bonds which can be knit volun- 
tarily between the two on the basis of a mutual 
desire to bring new cultural and intellectual 
enrichment to our area. 

The dimension of community takes on in- 
creasing significance today as I see the mounting 
pressures and the impact of increasing numbers 


upon all levels of our educational system. Again 


and again I find myself reaffirming the essential 
goals of education, not so much because they 
need reaffirmation as they need to be remem- 
bered and re-emphasized. We are dedicated to 
an educational system based upon equality of 
opportunity for all, devoted to a conscious ef- 
fort to develop a mature and dynamic citizenry, 
and concerned with seeking out and strengthen- 
ing the potentialities of leadership and of pro- 
fessional skill. Most of all, we are dedicated 
to a system eager to inculcate in young and old 
a continuing desire to learn and, thus, to under- 
stand and enrich life generally. Such are the 
glorious concepts and yearnings of America. 
These are our missions in education and their 
fulfillment will come about in many diversified 
ways. One of the important ways will be by 
the building of closer relationships between in- 
stitutions of learning and the communities they 
are located in or near. Such relationships should 
and will make possible our leaping over the 
artificial barriers to learning set up by our 
formal educational curricula 
tural elements and giving to all our people 
opportunities for individual growth which spring 
from their sheer joy in expanding their mental 
and spiritual horizons. We need all skills and 
abilities in America, both greater and lesser, 
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and other struc- 


particularly in the areas of the mind. 

It is my conviction that a college, in addition 
to its more readily accepted intellectual dimen- 
sion which provides room for the highest kinds 
of scholarship and training, should have the di- 
mension of community which offers a place for 
the general life enrichment of all who live near- 
by: young and old, artisan and farmer and 
member of a profession, and college graduate 
and the comparatively unschooled. Thus, many 
of the gaps or weaknesses which the new pres- 
sures of numbers are bound to create in formal 
education can be filled or strengthened as a 
college opens its doors and its resources to all 
in a friendly and informal fashion, without 
thought of credits or degrees or anything more 
than to assist the burgeoning of understanding 
in the individual as a member of a personal, 
physical, political, economic, artistic, and spir- 
itual world. Out of this dimension can come a 
new strength for America. It can be born of 
a desire to make of each community a meeting 
place for ideas and fostered through the leader- 
ship of our educational institutions. It can cre- 
ate new and exciting uses for the great physical 
and the intellectual or cultural re- 
sources which so many of our schools and col- 
leges possess. Out of such a dimension can come 
a new unity of the people. 

In the midst of day-to-day tasks, with their 
oppressive and wearying minutiae, it is good 


facilities 


for us to pause and consider the dimensions 
of the college we are building together. And it 
is important for us to measure truthfully the 
depth and width of each dimension as it now 
stands so that we may continue to add to a 
structure that never will’ be completed. Each 
one of us individually, whether student or fac- 
ulty member, adds to or detracts from the col- 
lege’s dimensions by what we are and what we 
do to show what we are. We add or detract also 
according to the degree of our willingness to 
work toward the extending of these dimensions 
both within ourselves and in this institution. 
Each student or faculty member is a microcosm 
of the college, even though the college itself 
should be more than the sum of its students 
and faculty. Its dimensions should and can reach 
new heights when it is peopled by those who 
work with power of intellect, with spiritual zeal, 
with eagerness for adventure, and with unflag- 
ging desire to serve others. 
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The Mission of the Liberal Arts College 


By LOUIS T. BENEZET 


President, Colorado College, Colorado Springs 


T uere is a good deal of vagueness as to what 


a liberal arts college today ought to be and do. 
In fact, the very vagueness of the term makes 
it harder to get together on plans. Liberal arts, 
apparently like politics, makes strange bedfel- 
lows. At the risk of rehashing old maxims, it 
may be important to look first at what kind 
of college a liberal arts college is and what it 
is not. If we can agree on a few specifics, then 
we shall be farther along at the start. 

A college beginning life as a liberal arts col- 
lege is under no divine law to keep that identity. 
Current pressures for change, in fact, are causing 
many a liberal arts college to ponder alterna- 
tives. It might become a small university, in- 
creasing master’s degree programs in strong spe- 
cialities and taking on others which do not pre- 
sent prohibitive costs. It might build a business 
school, a school of geological and petroleum en- 
gineering, a school of fine arts, and perhaps even 
schools of law and theology. This might require 
five years of planning, 10 years of execution, and 
several millions of dollars even for these gradu- 
ate programs with limited technical needs. The 
future population of the Rocky Mountain States 
would justify this development; we are woefully 
short on universities. It would require a campus 
twice or three times our size; and it might entail 
an eventual student body of 5,000 with a faculty 
of 400. Because professional groups look for bet- 
ter avenues to their own profession, it might ac- 
tually be easier to get money for this kind of de- 
velopment than for an undergraduate liberal arts 
college. 

Another choice might be the building of a col- 
lege of perhaps twice or more our present size of 
1,000 students, merely by letting the enrollment 
drift upward and adding faculty without adding 
expensive new major fields. The increased en- 
rollment would probably arise from the coming 
boom in college-age population, and this mainly 
from our own region. A natural development 


'From the first Annual Report of the President to the 
Board of Trustees, Colorado College. 
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along with this would be increased programs of 
community service such as retail merchandising 
and household arts. Our growth, in other words, 
would be like the development of private but 
community-oriented institutions such as Univer- 
sity of Kansas City. Along with this could come 
junior-college programs with various semipro- 
fessional specialities. Such a development would 
undoubtedly lead us in the direction of outright 
municipal support; and it would provide the 
answer to what almost certainly will be a press- 
ing local demand for a junior college within the 
next decade. 

A third kind of college we might become is a 
so-called liberal arts college of limited size with 
a few major specialities geared to our region, such 
as geology, fine arts, and public administration 

-an odd kettle of fish to be sure, but no stranger 

than what appears here and there on the college 
scene. Such a college would not aim at being a 
graduate school but would sell itself as one of 
the best preparations in the country for a few 
selective careers. 

It may appear that there is little difference 
among the three types of institutions just de- 
scribed. This is because all three types actually 
exist under the name of “liberal arts colleges” in 
different parts of the country. Each represents a 
highly worth-while educational operation, but 
none is a liberal arts college. During this year 
earnest suggestions have reached us for Colorado 
College to move in each of those directions—that 
is, a small university; a community-type college 
with more practical programs for better local 
consumption; and a selective undergraduate col- 
lege emphasizing a few salable career fields. 

A true liberal arts college is none of the above. 
A liberal arts college is primarily concerned with 
liberating the individual—liberating him from 
fear of himself, fear of others, from fear and ig- 
norance of his world. It is concerned with breadth 
and depth of ideas and with a variety of interests. 
It is concerned with adjustment to a universe of 
ever-increasing complexity. A liberal arts col- 
lege is concerned with achieving growth inside 
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the mind and spirit of each student. It does not 
reject career selection or preparation; that is 
what the major is for. But it treats this aim as 
secondary to intellectual growth and breadth of 
understanding, believing these to be the straight. 
est roads to success in any field. It is less con- 
cerned with the right answers in life than with 
the right questions. 

Because of its attitude toward learning as per- 
sonal development, the effective liberal arts col- 
lege will produce more than its share of research- 
ers, teachers, and creative business executives. In 
people like these it can accomplish the best work- 
ing combination of broad understanding, keen 
intellectual tools, and dedicated purpose. 

The preparation of enough new college teach- 
ers to take care of tomorrow’s demands is just one 
task that could occupy liberal arts colleges ex- 
clusively for the next decade. Ten years from 
now we shall need 150,000-200,000 more college 
teachers than we have today—two professors for 
every one now. A prediction made by the Office 
of Education is, however, that there will be in 
that period less than 50,000 new Ph.D.’s—and at 
present only half the Ph.D.’s go into college teach- 
ing. Thus, the seedbed of college education it- 
self will be dried up unless we find ways of turn- 
ing more of our best minds into teaching the 
next generation at the college level. Similar short- 
ages exist in the ministry, public health, high- 
level civil service, and, needless to say, scientific 


research. 


The Knapp survey of the origins of American 
scholars, conducted at Wesleyan University six 
years ago, showed us that men and women of the 
professional leadership we need have come more 
frequently from independent liberal arts colleges 
than from any other type of college. Colorado 
College enjoyed a national ranking for the pro- 
duction of scientists during the first 40 years of 
the century. Yet, we need to re-think our mission 
in terms of greater and better production: pro- 
duction not so much in mass numbers—for this 
defeats our kind of college—but in the propor- 
tion of graduates whom we send on to careers of 
high calling. Basic to this, in my judgment, is a 
college which educates for length, 
breadth, and depth. 

For these reasons, it seems to me, our course 


program 


should be to say “‘no” to the university, the com- 
munity college, or the college of a few high-pow- 
ered specialties, and to say a firm “yes” to an un- 
dergraduate liberal arts which has 
breadth, clarity, and impact, and which, because 
of its strength of program, not just its scenery 
or climate, brings here as fine a selection of able 
and willing students as can be found anywhere. 
Ours can be one of those colleges where gradu- 
ate and professional schools find their highest 
proportions of able recruits. It can be a place 
where education is considered important—im- 
portant not only to the teachers or to the men 
who write the catalogues, but primarily to the 
students themselves. There are not many places 
like this in the country today. 


college 


ANY CLASS TODAY? 


By CHARLES McCREARY 


Austintown-Fitch High School, Youngstown, Ohio 





Band members whose last names begin with 
letters A to L will report to the gym for uniform 
fittings first period; letters M to Z report during 
the second period. 

The Track Team will leave at 2:10 for their 
afternoon meet. 

Prom Decoration Committee will be excused 
for the afternoon. 

Invitation Committee will meet in the art room 
5th period. 

Regular music classes will be cancelled 3rd and 
4th periods. The Girls’ Chorus will practice for 
Commencement at this time. 

Otherwise classes will be regular ... {!) 
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oo NOTICE was actually posted in one of our 
local schools and most of us can match it or sur- 
pass it many times over. Our schools are not 


ultra-progressive or atypical in any way, yet con- 
versations with teachers throughout our area 
show increasing signs of bewilderment and re- 
sentment when extracurricular activities are men- 
tioned. 

As the activity concept developed throughout 
our educational program, extracurricular activi- 
ties made a concurrent bid for recognition. So 
rapid was their development that they now have 
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earned a new status and the title of “co-curricu- 


” 


lar” activities. Although useful and educational, 
they are often given too much stress in the school. 
I cannot rid myself of the old-fashioned opinion 
that 


students. 


classes, too, offer some benefit to our 

Curiosity compelled me recently to keep a 
tally of my classes for one six-week period. Of 
the 30 school days, I found six days during which 
I had 
semblies and during which no students were ex- 
cused for other school matters. When a usually 


interested and co-operative teacher sighs, “I 


no classes shortened or omitted for as- 


think my English classes are the only extra ac- 
gos 


tivities in the system! 
take a long objective look at this thing we have 


then it is time that we 


created. 

An activity period is limited in time. Any ar- 
rangement with outside groups necessitates 
changes or extensions. Conflicts of equipment 
use, assembly demands, and much more over- 
flow the activity period weekly. Seasonal prac- 
tices, shows and field trips cannot be crammed 
into one or two periods a week. 

In my own school, whenever possible, we at- 
tempt to keep the last week of every grading 
period free of interruptions. By doing this, we 
have five days to review and test the material we 
never got to teach in the first five weeks. 

We learned that must 
from student interest, and so we proudly add to 


have activities arise 
our list each year to stay on the bandwagon. 
How often do we discard those groups that are 
no longer centers of live interest? Remember, 
too, that activities are to be pupil-propelled. The 
faculty member is to serve in an advisory capaci- 
ty only to enable the students to grow in demo. 
cratic procedures and experience. When time is 
running short and the really dependable students 
are already overloaded, it is easier for us to take 
over and whip things efficiently into shape. 
Student planning committees often find them- 
selves thinking along rather well-marked chan- 
nels. 

What Much 
about the “hidden expense” of public-school 


about finances? has been said 


education. Special activities are often very costly 


when the expense per student is considered. We 


need to be able to justify these extra expenses 
wisely before we further drain our community 
with drives, dues, “bake sales,” advertising sales, 
or admissions. 
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The best arguments for an activity program 
are those which claim that such devices help to 
hold the interest of possible drop-out students 
and also that we help to keep possible delin- 
quent youths off the streets. Whatever we do, we 
are certainly keeping the teachers off the streets. 
Our extra activities have increased until many of 
us are busy four out of five nights, and we see 
approximately the same group all four nights. 
We have made progress in preventing drop-outs; 
but how do we justify the other end of this plat- 
form? Consider the pupil who is so busy with 
activities that he is unable to keep up with his 
studies, or the athletic hero who simply must ° 
be “carried” along so that he can play in the 
next game. Must we really resort to majors in 
“Hi-Y” and minors in table tennis to graduate 
the well-rounded student? 

This love of the broadened personality is a 
contagious thing. I have seen many and varied 
application blanks in the past 10 years. There is 
a line in some still asking for a grade average. All 
allow space for the applicant to list clubs, teams, 
and offices held. 

Most of our smaller systems are at present un- 
able to afford the special guidance and curricular 
personnel who would work to get our program 
keyed to highest productivity. Our extra activi- 
ties were designed to answer important needs of 
our students and our society. Our school pro- 
grams today offer a range of instruction and op- 
portunity for personal growth never equaled in 
educational history. We are meeting the needs 
of more young people every year. Do not let all 
this progress be swamped in a rush of disorgan- 
ized enthusiasm. 


FOR THE BETTER COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING POSITIONS 
consult 
Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, I[llinois 
Nation-wide Service 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an erganiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service are 
urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














CORRESPONDENC|! 


Honorary Ph.D.’s in the 20th Century 


Ix “Whence and Whither the Ph.D.?” (SCHOOL 
AND Society, Sept. 29, 1956), Leo L. Rockwell 
says: 

Yale conferred the first doctorate earned at an 
American institution. . . . Opinion began to crystal- 
lize against the bestowal of the degree as an honorific. 
It was still given in the 90’s—Hamilton College con- 
ferred its last honorary Ph.D. in 1895—but by the end 
of the century the custom had virtually ended. 


This statement is somewhat over-optimistic re- 
garding the termination of this undesirable “cus- 
tom” and the implication that few honorary 
Ph.D’s were given even in the ’90’s. The records 
of the U. S. Office of Education, although incom- 
plete, show that at least 170 and probably over 
200 Ph.D. degrees were given by American high- 
er educational institutions earlier in this century. 
The practice did not cease until 1938. Even in 
the ’90’s, the Ph.D. was given extensively as an 
honorary degree, 267 being recorded for 1891- 
1900, as compared with 311 in 1881-1890 and 196 
in 1872-1880. 

Following are data from the “Annual Reports” 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Education from 
1901 to 1916 and from the Biennial Surveys of 
the U. S. Office of Education since 1916: 


From Annual Reporis 
Year Honorary Insti- 
Ph. tutions 
Suen * 


From Biennial Surveys 


Year Honorary _Insti- 
tutions | 
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These data do not include four honorary 
Ph.D.’s given by Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1924 to the presidents of Yale University, 
Cornell University, University of Wisconsin, and 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, nor one 
which, according to “Who’s Who in America,” 
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was conferred on Harry Lillis (Bing) Crosby of 
Hollywood fame by Gonzaga University of Spo- 
kane, Wash., in 1937. It seems reasonable to es- 
timate that at least as many honorary Ph.D.’s 
were conferred in the odd-numbered years for 
which the Biennial Surveys do not report as in 
the even-numbered years for which they do, 
bringing the total number since 1901 close to 
200. 

The honorary Ph.D.’s were conferred from 
1918 to 1938 by institutions located in nearly ev- 
ery section of the country. It was not until 1946 
that the U. S. Office of Education ceased to pro- 
vide a place on its report blank for the number 
of honorary Ph.D.’s, none having been reported 
for the previous three bienniums. 

Even in the earlier years of the 20th century 
it is probable that many other cases should have 
been included—practically if not technically. For 
example, the “Report” of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1912 (p. 248) says: 

Certain institutions confer the Ph.D. and other 
academic degrees for work done wholly or chiefly in 
absentia and report such degrees as conferred upon 
examination. This practice is so closely akin to grant- 
ing outright honorary degrees as to make it difficult 
to determine in which class such degrees ought to be 
listed. Few of the following institutions, which re- 
port the conferring of the Ph.D. degree on examina- 
tion in 1911-12, have resources or equipment which 
would lead one to expect them to grant this degree 
at all, much less grant it to five or more persons each 
year. 

This statement is followed by the names of six 
institutions which granted from one to 12 such 
degrees each. The one which gave 12 doctorates 
in 1912 is reported on another page as having 
14 professors, 215 collegiate undergraduate stu- 
dents, and no graduate students, either resident 
or nonresident. 

Even as early as 1890, the Commissioner of 
Education criticized the practice of awarding the 
Ph.D. as an honorary degree. Other educators 
and several national and regional educational 
organizations joined in vigorous protests against 
the practice. The influential Educational Re- 
view, under the dynamic editorship of Nicholas 
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Murray Butler, carried on a vigorous campaign 
against the “‘pernicious and demoralizing” cus- 
tom from 1892 to 1906, in the later vears publish- 
ing the names of the offending institutions and 
those of the recipients of the dubious honor. In 
September, 1906, for example, it named Syracuse 
University, while in 1897 it listed Dartmouth, 
Union, and St. John’s Colleges, as well as Ham- 
ilton College which Mr. Rockwell says ceased 
the practice in 1895. How effective these protests 
were may be judged by the 267 honorary Ph.D.’s 
conferred in the 1890’s by such institutions as 
Brown, Dartmouth, Rutgers, Princeton and oth- 


More on the 


Were it NoT for the disconcerting possibility that 
some incautious reader might take it seriously, 
there would be no point in responding to the 
editorial, ““The Impending Ebb Tide in Higher 
Education” (SCHOOL AND Society, June 9, 1956, 
pp. 207-208) . Certainly the arguments presented 
immediately reveal their satirical purpose to any- 
one who has studied the impending tidal wave 
of college students, particularly from the view- 
point of the public institution which cannot close 
its doors to all above a predetermined number. 
The cold, bald facts are with us—as are the youth 
who will swell our admissions during the 10 and 
more years hence. 

Like the editor, I have “fallen into the trap” 
and have made predictions on the swelling tide 
of enrollments. Alas, the poor predictor! My es- 
timates, like those of many others, have been far 
too conservative. Our estimates of three years ago, 
made in the trough of the enrollment curve, are 
a full thousand short of actual Fall, 1956, figures 
for U.C.L.A. alone. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the enrollment predicted for 1965, at 
the upper end of a steeply ascending curve, will 
be reached a full four years earlier, in 1961. The 
students who will enroll in 1965 already have be- 
gun their schooling; they can be counted and 
their rate of survival through college graduation 


ers. In 1899, it even was given by the Central 
High School of Philadelphia. The unfortunate 
and increasingly indefensible practice of the 
honorary Ph.D. continued with substantial if 
gradually decreasing frequency up to 1930, and 
the 1930’s it was given by institu- 
tions in Arkansas, Missouri, Washington, and 
California. For more than two-thirds of a cen- 
tury, from 1872 to 1938, the Ph.D. was conferred 


even in 


as an honorary degree by higher educational 
institutions in the United States. 

WALTER CrosBy EELLS 
Washington, D. C. 


Tidal Wave 


computed with fair accuracy on the basis of pres- 
ent experience. 

But there are now in evidence trends that may 
tend to increase their numbers even further in 
the years past 1965: rapidly increasing popula. 
tion and a growing trend toward larger families 
in middle and upper income brackets; barring 
national or international catastrophe, a steady 
improvement in the national economy; increas- 
ing social pressure for college attendance, includ. 
ing an increasing insistence on the bachelor’s 
degree as an initial requirement for entrance in- 
to white-collar, sales, and technical positions of 
all kinds; the rapidly growing number of attrac- 
tive scholarships available, e.g., the National 
Merit plan and the new State of California 
awards joining such established systems as those 
of Ohio and New York; and the increasing 
availability of higher education due to the ex- 
pansion of public institutions, especially the 
junior colleges. 

Perhaps, in the final analysis, what is under 
way is not a tidal wave, but a deluge of true 
Noahean proportions. One thing is certain: un- 
less we already have begun to build our Arks, we 
are sure to go under when the big wave hits. 


RicHarp H. Hii 
University of California at Los Angeles 


William H. Kilpatrick—Educational Statesman 


Tue EDUCATIONAL SCENE Of mid-20th-century 
America offers living proof that struggling ideals 
of the good life, standards of decency, brother- 
hood, mutual respect, and co-operation can be 
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practiced as well as idealized. The progress in 
humanizing our schools and in further democra- 
tizing our way of life actually has resulted not 
from relentless cultural evolution but from efforts 
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of far-secing men, among whom William Heard 
Kilpatrick has been a distinguished leader and 
statesman. 

Prof. Kilpatrick, perhaps more than any other, 
has translated John Dewey’s philosophy of ex- 
perimentalism into the language of common ex- 
perience, supplied it with a greater affective con- 
tent, and pioneered in reconstructing school cur- 
ricula in terms of individual needs, core areas, 
and activity programs. His facility of expression 
and his willingness to “get his feet wet” in school 
situations brought the meaning of Progressive 
education to teachers and administrators for 
whom the philosophies of experimentalism and 
pragmatism had seemed a bit remote and not 
quite understandable. 

Kilpatrick was always to be found at the ““edu- 
cational frontier,” where new paths needed to be 
charted and, likewise, where the severest storms 
of controversy raged. Like other heretics, he has 
been maligned and castigated for his efforts, as 
well as commended. But he has kept withal an 
enduring faith in the ability of men, when given 
opportunity to choose freely and in the light of 


Illiteracy of Law 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT to Pres. Grayson Kirk of Colum- 
bia University, Dean William C. Warren of the School 
of Law revealed that “the inability of college gradu- 
ates who come to us to read and write—is a malady 
of epidemic proportions.” He dreams of applicants 
who “possess some ability to write grammatical and 
reasonably literate English prose,” free from the 
“misspellings, the solecisms and the abuse of lan- 
guage. 

The solution, feels Dean Warren, is not a course 
in remedial reading, but rather one test in expository 
writing to be given at the end of the junior year by 
the student's college and another test at the time of 
admission by the law school. The earlier test would 
indicate whether a remedial course would be necessary 
in the senior year. Dean Warren reports further that 
the Columbia: College faculty “experiences difficulties 
similar to our own with respect to the writing abilities 
of entering students. It has long exacted a written 
test of those admitted, primarily to arrange corrective 
training for those who need it.” Despite the apparent 
failure of the college—and presumably other liberal- 
arts colleges furnishing applicants to the School of 
Law—to improve the writing ability of many pre-law 
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understanding, to choose wisely. In his personal 
and professional life he himself has demonstrated 
the significance of what he came to call “the life- 
good.to-live.” 

In outlining the meaning of personal integrity, 
Dr. Kilpatrick once wrote that integrity included 
such things as a sense of honor, adherence to honesty 
in all affairs, acceptance of obligations—for example, 
the obligation to respect other personalities and theit 
rights. Integrity is the necessary basis of happy and 
effective human relationships. Without this, people 
cannot believe in each other, cannot trust each other, 
cannot truly cooperate. A person of true integrity will 
stand firm against assaults and against temptation; 
he cannot be bought, he will not be seduced, he will 
not yield to his own selfish impulses and desires. 


On November 20, 1956, Prof. Kilpatrick ob- 
served his 85th birthday. It is a rare tribute to 
say of a man, as we may honestly say of Prof. Kil- 
patrick, that his own life provides a more elo- 
quent record of integrity than any account we 
may devise in honoring him. 

FREDERICK C, NEFF 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


EVENTS 


School Applicants 


students, Dean Warren does not criticize any of these 
institutions for improper selection of students and 
ineficient instruction. This is implied, certainly, but 
he is more explicit about the high school. He expresses 
doubt that, by the introduction of the writing test 
as part of the admission procedure to the School of 
Law, “the apparently moribund study of English 
grammar will be revitalized in secondary schools.” 
True enough, English grammar should receive much 
more attention in high schools, but why not also in 
the colleges? Why does not Dean Warren direct his 
criticism to the liberal-arts colleges, the immediate 
source of his law school applicants? 

The problem raised by Dean Warren is of great 
significance to all who are engaged or interested in 
all levels of education. He deserves our hearty grati- 
tude for his outspoken statement. Certainly, the school 
and the college are both responsible for properly 
teaching the art of writing clearly, correctly, and con- 
cisely. All professional people, including college pro- 
fessors and administrators, should master the art. 
In addition, they should pay attention to the need for 
impartiality in writing about controversial subjects. 

—W.W.B. 
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NEW KOREAN DICTIONARY 


AFTER THREE YEARS of labor, a group of American and 
Korean scholars at Yale University has in its final 
stages the first definitive Korean-English dictionary 
ever attempted. Under a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies and directed by Samuel 
E. Martin, assistant professor of Korean and Japanese, 
the group almost has finished the mountainous task 
of setting down Korean words with their meanings 
and usages. To the Korean dictionary project has 
been brought the latest modern techniques of lin- 
guistic analysis for which Yale has been famous since 
the 1930’s, when such techniques were developed by 
the late Edward Sapir and Leonard Bloomfield, pio- 
neers in linguistics. Yale also has a century-old tradi- 
tion as being one of the main centers of Oriental 
studies in America. 

According to Prof. Martin, the Korean language 
probably is one of the most difficult ones left in the 
world for the lexicographer to set down. This is 
due largely to an extensive system of “sound sym- 
bolism” in the language which the Yale scholars dis- 
covered as they went about gathering words and 
usages for the work. “This major feature of Korean 
has been largely neglected by previous lexicographers 
and grammarians of the language. Our dictionary 
therefore will mark the first definitive treatment of 
this important aspect of the tongue.” 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO COLLEGES 


AMERICAN GIVING to higher education reached an all- 
time high in 1955-56, according to the preliminary re- 
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port of the annual survey, released Dec. 27, by the 
John Price Jones Company, Inc. Of the 50° colleges 
and universities included in the Jones survey, 49 re- 
ceived gifts and bequests totaling $206,007,000, a gain 
of 47.3% over last year’s high of $139,870,000. Gifts 
represented $165,912,000 of 1955-56 contributed in- 
come, while bequests accounted for $40,095,000. 

The figures reflect the effect of the large Ford foun- 
dation grants in 1956 on the educational giving pat- 
tern. All 42 of the private institutions included in the 
survey received on July 1 Ford Foundation faculty 
endowment grants totaling $39,260,000, although only 
26 of them received this money in time to be in- 
cluded in the 1955-56 fiscal year. Deducting the Ford 
money from their reports still shows a net increase of 
31.1% over last year for those 26 institutions. On the 
other hand, if all 41 private colleges and universities 
(Radcliffe’s grant was included with Harvard's) had 
reported their Ford grants, they would have shown 
an increase of 59.2% over 1954-55. 

The John Price Jones survey, now in its 36th year, 
reviews the contribution records of 42 privately sup- 
ported and eight tax-supported colleges and univer- 
sities, e.g., Brown, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Oberlin, 
Smith, and the state universities of California and 
Illinois. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


advises the faculty on student feeling regarding 
courses of study . . . The Italian Government and 
four Italian academic institutions are offering fel- 
lowships to U.S. graduate students for study in 
Italy for 1957-58. Applications may be secured from 
the Institute of International Education, New York 
City, and must be submitted by April 1, 1957. 
NEW POSTS ...- 

Ralph W. Sterling appointed vice-president, Pratt 
Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.) . . . Palmer C. Weaver, 
assistant dean, College of Education, and director 
of summer sessions, Pennsylvania State University, 
named dean of summer sessions .. . The Board of 
Education, New York City, appointed Harry N. Riv- 
lin to succeed Joseph G. Cohen as dean of teacher 
education, effective Feb. 1, 1958. He will assume 
duties as acting dean in Sept., 1957, and will co- 
ordinate the teacher education programs of the four 
municipal colleges .. . Zenas R. Bliss, director of 
research, engineering division, Brown University; 
(Providence, R.I.), named dean of the university. 

Myron Lieberman, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, appointed director, new Teach- 
ing Fellowship Program, Yeshiva University (New 
York City) . Donald P. Cottrell, dean, College 
of Education, Ohio State University, is the new 
president, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education Frank Baxter, professor 
of English, University of Southern California, will 
play the role of Dr. Research in ‘“‘Hemo the Magnif- 
icent,’”’ the second in the Bell System Science Series 
(CBS television network, March 20, 9 p.m., EST). 
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The subject of the one-hour program: the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

George H. T. Kimble, one of the scientists whose 
studies of wind and wave conditions helped fix the 
date of the Allied invasion of Europe in World War 
II and now director, Twentieth Century Fund’s sur- 
vey of tropical Africa, will assume duties in Sept. 
as head, department of geography, Indiana Uni- 
versity . . . William R. Keast succeeds Francis E. 
Mineka as chairman, department of English, Cornell 
University. Prof. Mineka is now dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences .. . Worth McClure, who retired 
last Sept. as executive secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, appointed chair- 
man, Committee on Bequest Services, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The volunteer com- 
mittee supplies information service on estate plan- 
ning and the making of wills. 


PROMOTIONS ... 

At Amherst (Mass.) College: Benjamin H. De 
Mott to associate professorship of English and Rich- 
ard H. Russell to assistant professorship of history 

. Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.) announces 
the following advancements in rank: to associate 
professorships, Mary L. Heuser (art) and Anne 
Rechnitzer (German); and to assistant professor- 
ships, Victor A. Gelineau (sociology) and Nancy 
P. Norton (history). 


RECENT DEATHS 

Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 80, president emeritus, 
Andover Newton Theological School (Newton, 
Mass.), Feb. 13... Arthur D. Whitman, 73, profes- 
sor emeritus of education, New York University, 
and former dean, Hofstra College (Hempstead, 
N. Y.), Feb. 17. 


vas 
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The following are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


BROWN, CALVIN &., et al. (editors). The Reader’s Com- 
panion to World Literature. Pp. 493. A Mentor Book, 
New American Library of World Literature, New York 
22, 50 cents. 

BROWN, MAMIE E., Elementary Handcrafts for Elemen- 
tary Schools; Projects for Unit Teaching, illustrated, 
pp. 104, $4.00; HENDERSON, ELLEN C., You Can 
Teach a Child that Reading Can Be Fun; A Guide for 
Parents and Teachers, pp. 172, $3.00; SAMSON, RUTH 
BJORKMAN, Seven Steps to Peace, pp. 138, $4.00. Ex- 
position Press, New York 16. 

BRUCE, WILLIAM F., and A. JOHN HOLDEN, Jr., 
The Teacher’s Personal Development; An Introduction 
to Self-Awareness and Interpersonal Relations, pp. 346, 
$4.25; WILSON, CHARLES H., A Teacher is a Person, 
pp. 285, $3.75. Henry Holt and Co., New York 17. 

Claremont College Reading Conference; 21st Yearbook 
1956. Pp. 191. Claremont College Curriculum Laboratory, 
Calif. $2.50. 

COLE, CHARLES C., Jr., Encouraging Scientific Talent. 
Pp. 259. College Entrance Examination Board, New 
York 27. $3.50. 

COMENIUS, JOHN A., The School of Infancy, edited by 
Ernest M. Eller, pp. 130, $5.00; HINDLE, BROOKE, 
The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America, 1735- 
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1789, pp. 410, $7.50; HUGHES, WILLIAM H., and 
FREDERICK D. PATTERSON (editors) , Robert Russa 
Moton of Hampton and Tuskegee, pp. 238, $4.00. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 

CONRAD, LAWRENCE H. (editor). Programs and Proj- 
ects for International Understanding; A Report by the 
Committee on International Relations. Pp. 160. American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Oneonta, 
N.Y. $1.00. 

CRABTREE, ARTHUR P., Civic Education; Programs 
for Adults, pp. 64, $1.50; LUKE, ROBERT A., et al., 
Public School Adult Education; A Guide for Administra- 
tors and Teachers, pp. 156, $3.90. National Association of 
Public School Adult Education, Washington 6, D.C. 

FLEMING, HAROLD C., and JOHN CONSTABLE. 
What’s Happening in School Integration? Pp. 20. Public 
Affairs Committee, New York 16. 25 cents. 

DOBBINS, CHARLES G. (editor), Expanding Resources 
for College Teaching, pp. 137, $1.50; HOULE, CYRIL 
O., and CHARLES A. NELSON, The University, the 
Citizen, and World Affairs, pp. 179, $3.00. American 
Council on Education, Washington 6, D.C. 

DURKHEIM, EMILE, Education and Sociology, translated 
by Sherwood D. Fox, pp. 163, $3.50; EISENSTADT, S. 
N., From Generation to Generation; Age Groups and 
Social Structure, pp. 357, $6.00. Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 

DURRELL, DONALD D., Improving Reading Instruction, 
pp. 402; HALL, ROBERT K., and J. A. LAUWERYS 
(editors) , Education and Economics; The Year Book of 
Education, pp. 595. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Ni & 

EBNER, ELIEZER. Elementary Education in Ancient Is- 
rael; During the Tannaitic Period (10-220 C.E.). Pp. 128. 
Bloch Publishing Co., New York 1. $3.00. 

VAN DEN HAAG, ERNEST. Education as an Industry. 
pp. 163. Augustus M. Kelly, New York. 

WHITE, WALTER, How Far the Promised Land? pp. 
244. Viking Press, New York. 1955. $3.50. 

Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science. Vol. 10. pp. 320. 
Yivo Institute for Jewish Research, 1048 5th Ave., New 
York 28. 





Earlier Writings 


Early Leaving: A Report of the Central Advisory Council 
for Education (England) . Pp. 99. Her Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, London. (British Information Services, New 
York 20.) 1954. 68 cents. 

ENGELBERT, MARTHA. Stoff und Form: Leitfaden der 
Technischen Elementarerziehung. Pp. 121. Alfred Metz- 
ner Verlag, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 1954. 

UN: Special Study on Educational Conditions: Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: Summaries and Analyses of In- 
formation Transmitted to the Secretary-General During 
1953. Pp. 133.. Columbia University Press, New York 


27. 1954. $1.50. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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ee 1957 SUMMER COURSES 


too many of us? 
Twelve Weeks Graduate Program 


in Mathematics 


Intellectual June 10 - August 30 


Ten Weeks Graduate Education 
and Academic Courses 


T fa m p Pre Two Weeks Session — June 17-28 


Six Weeks Session — July 1 - August 9 


(Dr. Carroll Atkinson’s Post Two Weeks Session — August 12-23 
sensational book _ Graduate Research Program at 

school politics) Laboratory of Field Biology 

$4 00 Apply for admission by June 1 
Poe For information, address 
Exposition Press, Inc. DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
386 Fourth Avenue University of Pittsburgh 
New York 16, New York Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


NMIDDL 


Summer of 1957 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS ENGLISH SCHOOL 
June 28 - August 15 June 26-August 10 
On Middlebury Campus THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
FRENCH e GERMAN e ITALIAN August 14 - August 28 
RUSSIAN e SPANISH On The 
e Scientific training in the spoken Bread Loaf Mountain Campus 
language e Nationally known staff of teachers, 
e Exclusive use of the language in all authors 
activities e Outstanding visiting lecturers 
e Instruction by experienced native e Individual consultations and criti- 
teachers cisms 


Graduate programs tailored to individual needs 
An ideally beautiful location among the Green Mountains 
For complete information write: 
THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE * MIDDLEBURY 7, VERMONT 
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@ AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 


By Apo-pue E. Meyer, New York University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
Ready in May 


An outstanding new text examining the salient landmarks of American educational history. The 
educational past is interwoven with its cultural context under the contention that education is a 
reflection of the social order, at all times and in all places. Twentieth Century educational 
history is more fully treated because of the tremendous importance of the changes during this 
time; because the important aspects of American culture and the education as we know it have 
grown out of this period; and because an understanding of this period is of great use and value 
in dealing with the educational problems confronting us today. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
By Paut R. Mort and Donatp H. Ross, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New Second Edition. Ready in April 


Revised, expanded, updated .. this new edition presents a comprehensive treatment 
of the underlying principles of school administration derived from the objectives of education 
and from the common sense of culture. It shows the bearing of these principles upon all aspects 
of administration—personnel problems, curriculum problems, finance problems, school-building 
problems, and legal problems. Questions and exercises are carefully selected to provide a 
laboratory development which will give the student a growing understanding of the synthesis. 


TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Haroip W. Bernarp, Oregon State System of Higher Education. New Second 
Edition. 466 pages, $5.50 


Revised and updated, this new text presents the practical principles of positive mental hygiene, 
citing the psychological justification of the principles. Emphasis is on the application of mental 
hygiene principles to help individuals achieve efficiency, happiness, harmoniousness, and fullness 
in their daily living. Part I deals with the meaning and significance of mental health. Part II 
stresses the problems of college students in studying, thinking, achieving personal and psy- 
chological satisfactions, and making mature. constructive social adjustments. Part III shows 
how the adjusting process continues after formal school life 


THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
By Danie A. Prescott, University of Maryland. Ready in July 


A leading authority in the field of Child Development gives us “one of the few really great 
professional hooks of our generation”, the result of a study of some 40,000 students throughout 
the country who have completed work in his program. Part I “On the Educative Process”, shows 
that learning, development and adjustment are individual matters; Part II “On Understanding 
Children”, analyzes the knowledge and skills a teacher must have to understand his pupils as 
individual developing persons; Part III “On Human Development”, gives a brief statement of 
a theoretical foundation to explain development, behavior and adjustment; and Part IV 
describes practical steps taken by schools to implement the process. 
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